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EDITORIALS 


a convention and a trade show simultaneously, has 

always been a moot question whenever committee 
chairmen get together to plan their respective annual 
meetings”, says the promoter of the Frozen Foods 
Exposition of America, which is held at a different 
time and in a separate location from the National 
Frozen Foods Convention. The spokesman goes on to 
say “each has a function of its own to perform and 
the blending of the two would unquestionably be detri- 
mental to the cause of both. Instead of fusion it would 
result in confusion.” 

At first thought canners and machinery and supply- 
men would take violent exception to this viewpoint, 
for they have hit it off pretty well together these past 
45 years or so. But the spokesman is speaking of an 
entirely different type of trade show than the unique 
exhibit provided by the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association. The trade show referred to is an exposi- 
tion of frozen foods themselves, not the machinery, 
equipment and supplies needed for their manufacture. 
Indeed, we are inclined to agree with the spokesman 
that two such undertakings would not blend well to- 
gether. As a matter of fact, during the past several 
conventions held at Atlantic City, a grocery products 
exhibit at the Steel Pier has been almost totally dis- 
regarded by the canning fraternity, who had more im- 
portant things to do at the meetings and exhibition 
held in the Convention Hall. Then, too, it will be re- 
called, that in the early days of the frozen food associa- 
tion, the exhibition originally planned as a machinery 
and supplies show, quickly showed signs of deteriora- 
tion when the freezing concerns themselves were in- 
vited to exhibit. The end of the joint venture was 
speeded by the realization among machinery and sup- 
plymen that most of these same people were reached 
at the canners’ show. 

The announcement (see page 8) that production 
problems and the tools of efficient management would 
be the theme of the 46th Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association, is good news, and con- 
stitutes formal recognition, if indeed any was needed, 
of the fact that the machinery and supplies people are 
a very necessary and important part of these annual 
business meetings. With canners every day facing 
new problems in holding costs at a level low enough 
to keep canned foods consistently inviting to the con- 
sumer, it’s hard to imagine a more pertinent theme at 
this time. We predict it will be necessary to arrive 
on time to get a seat at these meetings. 

In years gone by this column has also suggested the 
advisability of a place on these programs for the 
discussion of sales and merchandising, with the co- 
operation of the food brokers. Although the official 
announcement does not include a spot for such a dis- 
cussion this coming year, if the straws in the wind are 
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any indication, we would not be surprised to find that | 


a spot had been provided for such a session by the | 


time the program has been completed. True it is, sales | 


may not come so hard this year. At the same time, 
canners generally speaking, have a great deal to learn 
in the arts of selling and merchandising, and are far 
behind the competition in their public relations. In 
the past few months, particularly, the National Can- 
ners Association has given evidence that it recognizes 
this sad fact. While the wish may possibly be father 
to the thought, it seems to us that the Association is 
picking up momentum day by day in its public rela- 
tions activities. Who knows, some day we may see the 


complete fulfillment of our dreams, when the Associa- 


tion actually lays the money on the line for a hard- 
hitting advertising campaign. 


At any rate, it seems | 


improbable, in view of present activity that an annual | 
meeting will be held without some discussion of the | 


whole problem — sales, merchandising and _ public 


relations. = 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK—October 5 to 11 has 
been officially proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as Fire Prevention Week. While it might 
be truly said that every week, every day in fact, might 
well be regarded as a time for fire prevention, coming 
as it does in October, when canners’ warehouses are 
filled to the brim with new packs, representing in 
many cases, a full year’s effort, the time is especially 
appropriate for the food processor. 

As usual, we asked “Dean” Eliot Warner of Canners 
Exchange, for a statement in connection with fire pre- 
vention. There’s not much that we can add to that 
statement, except possibly that even though losses in 
all industry were unusually large this year, the experi- 
ence of Canners Exchange this year to date is exceeed- 
ingly good; in fact, we are told much better than it 
has been for many years. A good part of this is un- 
doubtedly due to the cooperation of the processor with 
the insurance engineers and inspectors. If so, we can 
only say, keep up the good work, by all means. If 
your insurance coverage has not been reviewed re- 
cently, attend to this important detail immediately. 
Values in this day and age have a habit of becoming 
rather obsolete almost over night. 


Here is what Mr. Warner has to say: 


“Fire in the United States last year killed over 
12,000 human beings and destroyed over 730 mil- 
lion dollars in property value. Thus far in 1952, 
it appears that these figures will be exceeded—to 
establish a new all time record of fire tragedy and 
fire waste by the end of the year. 

The number of large loss fires in 1951—fires 
causing loss of $250,000 or more—was up 24 per- 
cent over the previous year to set another alarm- 
ing new record of waste. Most of these occurred 
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among indusrtial properties. The causes of these 
large loss fires may be almost entirely ascribed to 
human negligence — faults of management and 
faults of employees. More specifically, in the food 
products industry the leading fire causes were: 
defective electrical wiring and equipment; care- 
less smoking habits; unsafe heating devices; 
hazardous maintenance practices, such as welding 
near combustible materials and cleaning machin- 
ery with flammable liquids. 


These statements have no political implications 
—in a season of political harangue and innuendo. 
They are statements of fact and the only implica- 
tion which they assert is that—Democrat or Re- 
publican, Southerner or Northerner, HEasterner 
or Westerner—we have a national job to do in 
fire prevention and in fire protection. The situa- 
tion behooves each and everyone of us to put a 
strong fire prevention plank in his program for 
plant safety this year and every year.” 


APPERT TRIBUTE—Speaking of public relations, 
the 200th Anniversary of the birth of Nicolas Appert 
this coming October 23, provides a public relations 
opportunity that should not be missed by a single can- 
ner in the industry. Here is a chance for canners to 
really extend themselves. Before you start thinking 
too much about what this man, who discovered the 
very principle you are using to preserve foods today, 
has meant to modern civilization, better get hold of a 
typewriter, a secretary, or a transcriber. When you 
start thinking, the best kind of Public Relations ma- 
terial will flow out like water off a duck’s back, and it 
will be good. Use it in your correspondence. Send a 
copy to your local newspaper editors and radio news 
commentators. Have your printer run off copies for 
your buyers and brokers—spread the good news—tell 
the public relations values of canned foods. 


NCA advises that 35 member firms are planning spe- 
cial publicity in connection with this event. Also, 24 
trade associations are organizing campaigns of their 
own. The Information Division is helping wth the 
material. Some firms who will be operating on Octo- 
ber 23 are calling a short recess at an appropriate time 
during the day to pay homage to the father of canning. 
In some cases the head of the firm will make short 
addresses to employes assembled for that purpose on 
that day. All the world should know that October 23 
is Nicolas Appert’s birthday. Do your part. 


IRKED—One of our regular readers, and one of the 
oldest canners in the East, is irked by a paragraph that 
appeared in an article dealing with the residue prob- 
lem published in last week’s issue of this journal. His 
letter is self explanatory: 


September 22, 1952 
Dear Editor Judge: 

... In reviewing the last five Annual Reports of the 
Food and Drug Administration, one finds recorded 
literally hundreds of seizures of foods and food prod- 
ucts each year, most attributable to decomposition, 


insect or rodent infestations, and other filth in foods 
—the latter in a very large measure due to insect 
and plant disease infestations in the ingredients”. 


MEETING THE RESIDUE PROBLEM— 
Dr. George C. Decker, 
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In this age of ‘science’ and especially ‘chemistry’ 
it is a very bad policy for an Entomologist to use the 
word ‘filth’. In the first place it is not a scientific 
term, anymore than is the word ‘obscene’; it is a 
carry-over from times when our grandparents had 
more sentiment than science in their souls; it ap- 
peals to men’s prejudice rather than their intelli- 
gence. It will be noted that, in the Food & Drug 
Act, everything (the terms) is defined EXCEPT 
FILTH—and yet seizures are made on this very 
indefinable term! 


The Webster International Dictionary, 2nd Edi- 
tion, succeeds no better. It refers you to “foul”; and 
what do you find under “foul”? Not one scientific 
term but a complete appeal to personal sentiment or 
opinion or prejudice. Under the definition for 
“foul” the following foods could be condemned and 
seized, depending on whose side of the street Food 
& Drug might be working: cheese, raw or cooked 
oysters, canned sardines, “Cheeses” have a “foul 
smell”; oysters and sardines retain their entrails 
with ‘decomposed food’ in them. I believe the aver- 
age consumer knows these simple facts and Food & 
Drugs ’silence concerning them is an example of 
expediency over ‘the law’. 


Many Food & Drug seizures have been on the 
grounds that ‘insect eggs’ were present in the food 
eggs so minute that they could be seen only with a 
microscope. Yet, from the scientist’s viewpoint, 
an insect egg is identical biologically and chemically 
with that stupendous object, visually, that we all 
including entomologists, Food & Drug officials, etc., 
sit down to devour morning after morning—THE 
HEN’S EGG! 


It would seem high time that Food & Drug officials 
—and Entomologists—speak and write in terms of 
‘science’ and not of ‘folklore’. 


Very truly yours, 


In a manner, the publishing of this letter is not very 
complimentary to Dr. Decker. If we did not know 
that he is on the same side of the fence as our corre- 
spondent, and if our own hands were entirely clean in 
this respect, the letter would not have been published. 
Our purpose in bringing the letter to the attention of 
readers is surely not to cast unfavorable reflection on 
Dr. Decker who himself objects to “witch hunting’, 
but to illustrate how easily and innocently “witch 
hunting” becomes an accepted practice when the 
witches begin issuing invitations to the hunt. All of 
us of the Canning Clan might well heed our correspon- 
dents message. Actually, of course, Dr. Decker does 
define or at least indicates very plainly what is meant 
by the term—‘“the latter in a very large measure due 
to insect and plant disease infestations in the ingredi- 
ents”. 
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Ice Bath Prior to Storage 
Prolongs Life of Apples 


By GEORGE G. JONES and R. M. SMOCK 
Ithaca, New York 


One of the problems involved in the 


. storage of fruits is the removal of field 


heat. In general, the more rapidly it 
can be removed the better the fruit will 
keep. With enough refrigeration capa- 
city, good stacking, and good air distri- 
bution, field heat can be removed from 
apples in storage in 72-80 hours. More 
commonly, in actual practice it takes 


from 5 days to a week; in some storages 


with poor refrigeration, stacking, and 
air movement, it may require 3 or 4 
weeks. 

Investigation at Cornell University 
has been directed towards extremely 
rapid removal of field heat by means of 
bathing the fruit in ice water. This 
method of rapid heat removal is called 
hydrocooling. Many vegetables are hy- 
drocooled before shipment, but the meth- 
od has not come into common practice on 
fruits. 


Still another method of rapid removal 
of field heat is vaccum-cooling. Dr. Don- 
ald Dewey, working at Cornell, investi- 
gated this method with apples, but it did 
not show promise. Apples could not be 
cooled below 45°F, and some injury 
around the lenticels occurred after the 
fruit was stored. 

Hydrocooling is approximately 150 
times as fast as conventional aircooling 
in the average apple storage. The length 
of time required for core temperatures 
to be reduced to a desired point in a 
given length of time depends upon the 
size of the apples, the core temperature 
as the fruit comes from the field, the 
temperature of the cooling water, and 
how the apples are handled in the hydro- 
cooler. 


METHODS 


Various ways of -hydrocooling 3-inch 
McIntosh apples were tested. When the 
apples were floated through ice water at 
32°F, core temperatures were reduced 
to 43°F in 60 minutes. A faster method 
of cooling was to submerge the apples 
during the hydrocooling period. They 
were then brought to 37°F in 60 minutes. 
Another rapid method was to float the 
apples through the ice water bath and 
spray them from overhead with ice 
water. The slowest method of hydrocool- 


From “Farm Research”, Quarterly Bulletin of 
the New York State and Cornell University Agri- 
cultural’ Experiment Stations. 
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ing was to submerge whole boxes of 
fruit. It was impossible to supply enough 
agitation of the water penetrating the 
boxes to keep it at 32°F. 


The question arises as to the possible 
practical advantages of hydrocooling ap- 
ples. Less water is lost from apples dur- 
ing the cooling period in hydrocooling 
than in ordinary air-cooling. This dif- 
ference is measurable but it is of doubt- 
ful importance if the apples are air- 
cooled in 72 hours. The water on the 
apples helps to wet dry wood in the stor- 
age containers. Apples should keep 
longer after having been hydrocooled, 
but the superior advantage of hydro- 
cooling depends upon the time required 
for air-cooling. If the apples are air- 
sooled in 72 hours, hydrocooled apples 
might be expected to keep only 1 week 
longer. If the air-cooling requires from 
1 to 4 weeks, hydrocooled apples might 
be expected to keep from 4 to 6 weeks 
longer in firm condition. One minor ad- 
vantage of hydrocooling is the fact that 
if the apples are dumped into water as 
they come from the field, they are 
bruised less than if dumped onto a 
grader. 


LIMITATIONS 


Hydrocooling has certain limitations 
also. It is more expensive than con- 
ventional air-cooling because the re- 
frigeration is required in such a short 
time interval. This is true even though 
less refrigeration is required in the cold- 
storage room itself, since field heat has 
already been removed by the time the 
fruit goes into the cooler. Because of 
the large refrigeration capacity required 
for removal of field heat in 1 hour as 
compared with 72 hours or longer for air 
cooling, hydrocooling is more expensive. 
About 65 percent more refrigeration ca- 
pacity is required for hydrocooling in 
32°F water, as compared with conven- 
tional cooling. This extra expense of 
hydrocooling can be reduced in part if 
ice can be obtained economically. If ice 
is bought at current Ithaca prices (de- 
livered up to 15 miles) the cost of hydro- 
cooling would be 4 to 5 cents per box of 
apples. To cool 1000 boxes of 3-inch 
apples per day from 70-75°F to 45°F 
requires about 5 tons of ice in a 10-hour 
day. This expense is offset in part by 
the fact that it is necessary to have only 
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half of the mechanical refrigeration nor- 
mally required for cold-storage rooms. 
Another item of expense in hydrocooling 
is the tank with its water circulation 
system and the extra space for the tank. 

If packed apples are hydrocooled there 
is a tendency for the coloring in pads 
and liners to leach out. These materials 
are also very soggy when the boxes come 
out of the hydrocooler. 


USE OF WELL WATER 


One question frequently asked by 
growers refers to the possibility of using 
well water for hydrocooling. It is pos- 
sible to do this but there are definite 
limitations. If well or spring water at 
45°F {fs available in large quantities, it 
requires 90 minutes to reduce core tem- 
peratures of 3-inch apples to 45- 46°F. 
The amount of water required is almost 
excessive. For hydrocooling 3-inch ap- 
ples, starting at 70- 75°F at the rate of 
100 boxes per hour, and allowing no 
more than 1° temperature rise in the 
water, approximately 244 gallons per 
minute of 45°F water is required. 


Another method of rapid removal of 
field heat involves cooling stacks of fruit 
in a tunnel through which 25- 30°F air 
is blown at a high velocity. Workers in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture found that if jets of cold air are 
blown at 2500 feet per minute directly 
into individual open boxes of apples, 
cooling is more rapid than if air is just 
blown past the boxes in a tunnel. The 
Cornell findings indicated that hydrocool- 
ing removed field heat from 3-inch apples 
twice as fast as air-jet-cooling, and al- 
most 7% times as fast as ordinary tun- - 
nel-cooling. 


In conclusion it may be said that hy- 
drocooling is the most rapid method now 
known for removal of field heat from 
apples. The added expense of hydrocool- 
ing may be justified where prompt cool- 
ing is not possible in the cold-storage 
room itself. 


CORN IN INDUSTRY 


Products of the lowly corn kernel have 
many functions unknown to the average 
man, from the manufacture of penicillin 
to such things as ore separation and oil- 
well drilling, according to Corn In Indus- 
try, new booklet of the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation of New York and 
Washington. 


Besides describing the many and 
varied uses of products from corn in both 
the food and industrial fields, the 64- 
page illustrated booklet explains in non- 
technical language the processes by 
which corn starch, syrup and sugar, and 
such by-products as corn oil and various 
feedstuffs are made. Also included are 
chapters on the historic backgrounds of 
corn, uses of corn products in defense, 
the contribution of corn refining to agri- 
culture and commerce, and the future 
potentials cf the grain, 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Production Problems to be Featured 
at National Convention 


Problems of efficient management in 
the production of canned foods will re- 
ceive the emphasis in the program ses- 
sions now being planned for the 46th An- 
nual Convention of the National Canners 
Association, February 21-25, 1953, in 
Chicago, Carlos Campbell, Executive 
Secretary has announced. 


“Canning industry success through the 
years has been due in large degree to the 
application of scientific and frequently 
ingenious production methods, resulting 
in making a high quality product avail- 
able to the consumer at economical prices 
—an important achievement in the 
highly competitive conditions of today,” 
Mr. Campbell stated. 


Program planning for the next Con- 
vention has been guided by this realiza- 
tion, he explained, and although the Lab- 
oratory, Raw Products and other scien- 
tific Convention sessions have continued 
successfully during the 10 years that 
Government controls have held the Con- 
vention program spotlight, decision has 
been made to give them still greater em- 
phasis in Chicago, along with an expan- 
sion into some of the other professional 
fields dealing with production, he said. 


Mr. Campbell pointed out the fact that 
the scientific and professional staff of 
the N.C.A. enjoys a fine relationship in 
the fields of horticulture, food technol- 
ogy, economics, and the legal aspects of 
management, and is thus well-geared to 
take the lead in organizing sessions that 
will constitute a production-management 
program to which N.C.A. members will 
be asked to send their best talent in pro- 
duction and management lines. In the 
preparation of this production-manage- 
ment program, the valuable cooperation 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association has been received, he said. 


Although the details of the conferences 
have not been fully developed, the gen- 
eral plan will be as follows: 


The program will be divided into four 
major parts: 

(1) Advanced processing techniques 
and quality control. 

(2) Efficient production of high qual- 
ity raw products. 

(3) Legal and regulatory problems of 
management. 

(4) Operations analysis 
tools of management. 


and other 


At the first session each of these sub- 
jects will be dealt with by a speaker of 
national reputation. Specific problems 
fiom each of these four categories will be 
singled out for detailed discussion by 
recognized authorities at a series of spec- 
ial conferences to follow. 


Details of the schedules and agendas 
for these various conferences will be an- 
nounced as they are finalized. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES SHOW 


Preliminary plans have been an- 
nounced and groundwork laid for the 
46th Annual Exhibit of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association which 
also will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. According to a recent CMSA an- 
nouncement, the 1953 show will be the 
largest ever held in Chicago, and will be 
marked by 5000 additional square feet of 
display space and a substantial increase 
in the number of exhibiting companies. 
The Exhibit Hall will be open from 9:30 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M. on Saturday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, February 21, 23, and 24, 
from 1 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. on Sunday, 
February 22, and from 9:30 A.M. to 3:30 
P.M. on Wednesday, February 25. 


Exciting and desirable door prizes will 
be awarded on each day of the Exhibit. 
These prizes are being personally se- 
lected by a committee headed by Joseph 
Urschel. 


Blueprints showing allocation of floor 
space are now in the hands of printers 
and, as soon as they are off the press, 
copies will be sent to each exhibitor. This 
phase of the advance planning has been 
in charge of Space Allotment Committee 
Chairman, Frank Langsenkamp, Jr., and 
W. D. Lewis, new Secretary of the C M 
&S A. 


Bryan Clark, Chairman of the C M 
S A Room Allotment Committee has 
urged all member companies who have 
not yet done so to forward information 
regarding their room requirements at 
once. As in the past, rooms are being 
assigned to all companies on an equit- 
able basis, with accommodations being 
arranged with a substantial number of 
conveniently located hotels. Clark’s com- 
mittee expects to notify all member com- 
panies of their space accommodations 
early in October. 


The annual C M & S A Dinner Dance 
will be held on Tuesday, February 24, at 
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7 P.M. in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sheraton Hotel. It is expected that a 
name band and outstanding variety acts 
will provide continuous entertainment 
for the guests. E. N. Funkhouser, Chair- 
man of the Dinner Dance Committee, 
states that no increase over previous 
years is contemplated in the cost of 
tickets. 


SCHMITZ HEADS PACKAGING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, at its Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting, at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, September 11-14, 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 


President, Edwin H. Schmitz, General 
Sales Manager, Standard-Knapp Divi- 
sion of Emhart Mfg. Company, Portland, 
Connecticut. 


First Vice President, S. Chester 
Markley, President, Comas Machine 
Company, Salem, Virginia. 

Second Vice President, Mrs. Helen 
Horix Fairbanks, President, Horix 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Four new directors were elected as 
follows: Robert T. Foreman, R. A. Jones 
& Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Tom Mil- 
ler, Vice President, Package Machinery 
Compnay, Springfield, Mass.; E. A. 
Oliver, General Manager, Economic Ma- 
chinery Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
John B. Wilson, President, Wright Ma- 
chinery Co., Durham, North Carolina. 


CALIFORNIA GROWERS MEET 


The California Grocers Association 
held its 53rd annual convention at Santa 
Cruz, California, September 15-18, with 
about 1500 delegates in attendance. This 
organization is the largest State group 
of its kind. Both State and Federal 
price controls were attacked as an un- 
necessary burden on both taxpayers and 
consumers. 

Dr. Russel V. Lee, Stanford Univer- 
sity professor, declared that newspaper 
advertisements run by grocers constantly 
direct consumer attention to food that 
provide families with a _ well-balanced 
diet. Dr. A. W. Bellamy, of the Cali- 
fornia State Office of Civil Defense, said 
that grocers’ shelves and wholesale ware- 
houses may be the salvation of the coun- 
try in case of atomic attack. Stocks 
stored in tin, glass and other hard-sur- 
faced containers will be safe from atomic 
radiation, he explained. 


Charles Inks, of Sacramento, 
elected president; Roy Miller, 
Frank Hale, Los Angeles, and Leon 
Young, Berkeley, vice-presidents, and 
Fred Meyer, San Francisco, treasurer. 
William D. Hadeler, of San Francisco, 
is secretary. 


was 


Chico, 
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FORTY-NINER BOARD TO MEET 


The Board of Directors of the Forty- 
Niners, service organization for the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
will meet in the Lansing B. Warner suite 
of the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, at 
10:00 A. M. on November 10, the first 
day of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion convention, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary Joe Feeney. 


CONTINENTAL TO BUILD 
IN OMAHA 


Continental Can Company has _ pur- 
chased a 40-acre plant site in Omaha, 
Neb., and will start construction in Nov- 
ember of a modern, one-story plant for 
the manufacture of metal containers. 

William M. Cameron, vice president, 
central division, who made the announce- 
ment added that the plant should be in 
production in 1953. Approximately 500 
persons will be employed. 

The steel and concrete building, with 
floor space of a quarter of a million 
square feet, will be equipped to meet the 
container needs of the area’s coffee, beer, 
meat, poultry and vegetable industries. 

At the present time, the company 
operates 45 other metal division plants 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Cuba. 


BONNER LEAVES CMI 


Charles Bonner, who was seen and 
heard at just about every local canners’ 
convenition last fall, and who worked 
with the Wisconsin Canners and Tri- 
State Packers associations, particularly, 
in their grower-public relations pro- 
grams under the sponsorship of the Can 
Canufacturers Institute, has left CMI 
to form a public relations firm of his 
own. He is joined in this venture by 
Fred O. Newnam. 


CAL-PAK MOVES TURNER 
TO MAINLAND 


R. Curtis Turner, former assistant 
manager of the Hawaiian Division of 
the California Packing Corp., has been 
transferred from Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco, where he will assist vice-president 
G. R. Ward in pineapple operations. 


SAFEWAY BUYS DICK 


Safeway Stores, Inc., national chain 
with headquarters at Oakland, Califor- 
nia, has acquired the assets and ware- 
house of the James A. Dick Investment 
Company (formerly the James A. Dick 
Company) wholesale grocers at El Paso, 
Texas. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


JAEGER CONTINUES TO 
DIRECT CMI ACTIVITY 


Harold H. Jaeger, who recently re- 
signed as Marketing Director of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, to join the ad- 
vertising firm of Geyer, Newell & Gan- 
ger, will continue the active direction of 
the CMI program. The advertising 
agency of which he is Vice-President and 
General Manager, has been appointed 
marketing and promotion counsel for the 
Institute. ‘The new arrangement,” said 


Mr. Jaeger in announcing the appoint- 
ment, “will amplify the Institute’s ser- 


HAROLD H. JAEGER 


vice to the food commodity organizations 
with whom CMI works in its collabora- 
tion with components of the steel indus- 
try, who give advertising support to the 
canners, as well as cooperation with 
many canned food marketing groups. 
This new appointment brings to the Can 
Manufacturers Institute and its related 
organizations, the broad marketing and 


creative services of one of the country’s 


leading advertising agencies. We believe 
the new relationship will help the Can 
Manufacturers Institute to further pro- 
mote the interests of the canning indus- 
try, and substantially aid in meeting the 
new and challenging problems and op- 
portunities that lie ahead.” CMI will 
continue the operation of its full head- 
quarters staff, as in the past. 


In addition to his tour of duty with 
CMI these past several years, which has 
made him personally known to canners 
all over the country, Mr. Jaeger has been 
a general executive with the J. Walter 
Thompson Agency in Chicago and St. 
Louis and Benton & Bowles and Compton 
Advertising agencies in New York City. 
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He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1926 and received his M.A. 
degree at Northwestern University the 
following year. He started in business 
doing sales promotion work with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


HOME ECONOMICS PACKET 
ISSUED 


A packet of the 1952 supplementary 
educational materials on canned foods, 
which are supplied by the National Can- 
ners Association Home Economics Divi- 
sion, to junior and senior high schools’ 
foods classes, has just been released to 
members by Miss Katherine R. Smith, 
Director. In all, there are six attractive 
pieces, outlining suggested home and 
class problems, the use of canned foods 
in modern meals, how the descriptive 
label helps the canned foods shopper, 
canned foods buying guide, modern meal 
patterns, and tables showing the nutri- 
tive values of average servings of can- 
ned foods. In addition, there is a sample 
copy of advertisements which are placed 
in teachers professional magazines, list- 
ing the materials that are available at 
NCA headquarters for food classes. 
Packages were sent to city and state 
supervisors of home economics, and to 
other key people. 


HOSTS TO BUYERS 


The Rochester, New York, Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Representatives were 
hosts to chain and wholesale grocery 
buyers in that area during the past 
at the association’s annual trade dinner, 
held at the Locust Hill Country Club. 
W. Howard West, of Hotaling-West Co., 
food brokers, was chairman of the din- 
ner committee. 


JOINS SALES STAFF 


R. L. Dragon, former president of the 
New Orleans Food Brokers’ Association, 
has joined the sales staff of Stephen L. 
Guice & Company, Inc., New Orleans 
food brokers. 


BACK FROM JAPAN 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board of directors of Consolidated Gro- 
cers’ Corporation, has returned from a 
trip to Japan and Korea. 


HOROWITZ QUITS POST 


Harry Horowitz, buyer and member 
of the wholesale grocery firm of H. Edel- 
stein & Co., New York, announces that 
he is severing his connection with the 
company, effective October 15, 1952. 
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AGRICULTURE 


SWEET POTATO SEEDLINGS 
RESISTANT TO BLACK ROT 


The discovery of high resistance to 
black rot fungus in certain seedlings of 
the sweetpotato, may mean that plant 
breeders can develop new commercial 
varieties of this crop resistant to black 
rot, both in the field and in storage, ac- 
cording to scientists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Black rot is prob- 
ably the most destructive disease of 
sweetpotatoes in this country. 

The development of suitable methods 
and the finding of seedlings (plants 
grown from seeds in the breeding of new 
varieties) with this resistance to the 
fungus (Endoconidiophora fimbriata), is 
the work of Dr. Pen Ching Cheo, a 
native of Nanking, China. Dr. Cheo has 
been studying plant pathology in the 
United States since 1947. He earned his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Wis- 
consin, and has been at the Plant Indus- 
try Station, Beltsville, Md., doing this 
research under a U.S. Government grant 
for study here as a part of a State De- 
partment program of aid to scholars. 

All commercial varieties of the sweet- 
potato, in this coutnry had been con- 
sidered susceptible to black rot, and com- 
mercial varieties from the seedlings 
developed in breeding work at the Plant 
industry Station had shown no resist- 
ance to black rot in tests several years 
ago. The seedlings at the Station repre- 
sent practically all commercial varieties, 
as well as varieties from other coun- 
tries, mostly in the tropics. Among these 
seedings, Dr. Cheo has found a few with 
black rot resistance, after he had devel- 
oped a suitable method of testing. Thus 
far, only about 100 of these seedlings 
and varieties have been tested by Dr. 
Cheo in the hope that his technique and 
care might reveal plants with resistance 
to the fungus. Hundreds more will be 
tested this fall and winter. 


Although chemical treatments have 
some effect in preventing field spread 
and storage losses from black rot, resist- 
ant varieties are of fundamental impor- 
tance. Through them yields would be 
increased, and shipping and _ storage 
losses reduced, with no added expense 
for fungicides and their application. 

If breeders can combine the black rot 
resistance of the seedlings with the 
desirable qualities in present varieties 
(a reasonable expectation), farmers, 
shippers, and consumers will have the 
kind of sweetpotato they have long 
wished for. No such commercial varie- 
ties with satisfactory resistance are yet 
available. 

In many countries, says Dr. Cheo, 
where the sweetpotato is an important 
part of the food supply and where black 
rot has long resulted in heavy losses 
(and control chemicals are unavailable 
or too expensive to be considered) resist- 
ant varieties could improve the food 
supply. 
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ANTIBIOTIC STIMULATES 
SWEET CORN AND OTHER 
PLANT GROWTH 


The discovery that infinitesimal quan- 
tities of the antibiotic terramycin cause 
a significant stimulation in the growth 
of sweet corn and other plants was an- 
nounced at Ithaca, Sept. 10, before the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences at Cornell 
University. 


Announcement of the discovery, which 
could have far-reaching implications for 
agriculture, particularly for those vast 
areas of the earth where the growing 
season is too short, was made in a paper 
read by Dr. Louis G. Nickell, head of the 
phytochemistry laboratory of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
pharmaceutical firm whose scientists dis- 
covered terramycin. 


Dr. Nickell’s paper, entitled Plant 
Growth Stimulation by Antibiotics, is the 
result of experiments he has been con- 
ducting since 1948. It is being published 
in the current issue of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. 


The discovery that minute quantities 
of terramycin stimulate plant growth 
opens a new and unexplored field for the 
antiobiotice wonder drugs. Antibiotics 
like penicillin and terramycin have found 
wide use in recent years as animal feed 
supplements, stimulating the growth of 
poultry, hogs and other animals, bring- 
ing them to market weeks sooner, on less 
feed. The antibiotics also are used to 
treat animal and plant diseases in addi- 
tion to many human diseases. 


Dr. Nickell told the conference that the 
growth responses occurred when plants 
were given certain antibiotics in con- 
centrations as low as one part antibiotic 
per million parts water. This means that 
one ounce of antibiotic would be enough 
to “spike” 7,100 gallons of water. The 
Pfizer scientist also reported that the 
antibiotics increased percentage seed 
germination. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH 
SWEET CORN 


In his experiments with sweet corn, 
Dr. Nickell planted 49 seeds in each of 
two greenhouse flats. Growing conditions 
were identical. However, one flat was 
watered once each day for four days 
with one liter of tap water containing 
terramycin in a concentration of five 
parts terramycin per million parts water. 
Thereafter, the plants were watered as 
needed. The seeds in the second flat 
were given the same amount of water, 
but without any antibiotic. 


After four weeks, Dr. Nickell said, the 
corn was removed from the soil, weighed 
and measured. The average height of 
corn given terramycin was 17.45 inches, 
compared with 14 inches for the un- 
treated corn. The tallest treated plant 
was 24.0 inches and the tallest untreated 
19.5 inches. The shortest treated plant 
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was 9.75 inches, contrasted with 6.0 
inches for the smallest untreated plant. 

Dr. Nickell found that the corn above 
ground in the flat given terramycin 
weighed 45 grams wet, while that in the 
untreated flat weighed 23 grams. Then, 
he said, plants of both groups were dried 
separately at 105 degrees Centigrade and 
weighed again. The treated group 
weighed 5.1 grams dry, the untreated 
2.4 grams. Therefore, Dr. Nickell said, 
the gains represented were true growth 
responses, not merely increased water 
absorption. 

The Prizer scientist found that of the 
49 sweet corn seeds planted in the 
treated flat, 20 had germinated and 
formed plants. Of those in the flat not 
given antibiotic, only 12 had germinated. 
Dr. Nickell also noted that “work with 
seed germination indicates that here 
also there is a stimulation of growth, at 
the same levels wherein stimulation was 
obtained in tissue culture work.” 


SEVEN COMPANIES LICENSED 
TO SELL SOIL CONDITIONER 


Seven companies already have been 
licensed to sell soil conditioners for use 
under patents issuing to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, according to a com- 
pany announcement Sept. 19. 

The licensing program was first an- 
nounced less than two weeks ago. 

Companies already licensed include 
American Chemical Paint Company, 
Ambler, Pa.; Association Sales and Sup- 
ply Co., St. Louis; Quinn Drug and 
Chemical Company, Greenwood, Miss.; 
Shelby Agricultural Chemical Company, 
Shelbyville, Ky.; Tennessee Corporation, 
New York, N. Y.; Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Wyandotte Chemical Company, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Under the licensing program, formu- 
lators will use their own brand names 
but may make statements on labels to 
the effect that they are licensed under 
soil conditioner patents issuing to 
Monsanto. 

Monsanto has also offered its improved 
soil conditioner resins for sale to 
licensed formulators and will provide 
customers with technical assistance in- 
cluding formulation and application in- 
formation on the product sold. 

Sales of Krilium soil conditioner 
by Monsanto’s Merchandising Division 
through distributors and dealers on a 
nationwide basis, will continue to be 
expanded. 


ADDRESS N.Y. GROUP 


Sol Chalek, general manager of the 
Associated Food Stores Co-Op, retailer- 
owned wholesale grocery organization, 
was guest speaker at the September 
luncheon meeting of the Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives, New 
York, at the Hotel Astor during the past 
week, 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 16—Snap 
Beans: Show a good set in all sections 
East of the Bay. Foliage is very clean 
and harvest of a high quality late crop 
is now under way. 

Baby Lima Beans: Harvest continues 
in considerable volume. Quality has im- 
proved over earlier harvests. 


BRIDGEVI LE, DEL., Sept. 20—Stringless 
Beans: Acreage same as last year. Yield 
one-third. 

Lima Beans: Acreage about 10 per 
cent less. Yield about same. 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 24—Snap Beans: 
Report indicates beans for processing 
will average about 1.8 tons per acre with 
total production estimated at 5,400 tons 
from 3,000 acres. 

Lima Beans: Yield per acre of beans 
for processing is forecast at about 0.6 
tons this season. Total production from 
12,000 acres is expected to be about 7,200 
tons. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 23—Beans: The 
snap bean pack is fast drawing to a 
conclusion here in the State with only a 
few processors still operating. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 16—Toma- 
toes: Harvest continued during the week 
West of the Bay, and in Central Dela- 
ware a few were still being picked. 


FRANKFORT, IND., Sept. 17—Tomatoes: 
Crop about 3 weeks behind schedule. 
Vines are heavily loaded with green to- 
matoes but we will need exceptionally 
favorable weather until the middle of 
October to get an average crop. Our 
acreage reduced about 15 per cent from 
last year. If we get an early freeze our 
pack will be substantially reduced. 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 24—Tomatoes: 
Recent estimates of the average yield 
per acre of tomatoes for processing in 
New Jersey show a decline from the 9 
tons forecast in early August to 7 tons 
per acre this month. Excessive rainfall 
during August, combined with periods 
of high humidity, accounts for the reduc- 
tion in the crop. Total production for 
processing is expected to be about 241,- 
500 tons in New Jersey this year, with 
34,500 acres to be harvested. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 23—Tomatoes: 
The tomato pack is past its peak here in 
the State. There is a mixed pattern for 
this crop in the State as we see it. Or- 
leans, Monroe and Wayne Counties ap- 
pear to have had good crops of good 
quality fruit. As one progresses west 
across the State from Orleans County 
the crop becomes poorer. It is still too 
early to give any indication of packs for 
tomatoes because of shifting from one 
tomato product to another as markets 
warrant. We will say that the pack here 
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in New York State was the best of any 
State in the East, both for quality and 
yield per acre. 


NEW WESTON, OHIO, Sept. 20—Toma- 
toes: Normal acreage planted and har- 
vested. Yield expected to be about 50 
per cent of last year. Vines are in very 
poor health and expect crop to stop pro- 
ducing about October 4. 


PEMBERVILLE, OHIO, Sept. 13—Toma- 
toes: We have 230 acres planted for the 
canning of whole tomatoes and tomato 
juice. Tomatoes have been very slow to 
ripen. They were planted early but the 
many weeks of dry weather kept them 
from setting. Now there are many 
green tomatoes in the fields, and if the 
hot weather continues, there still will be 
less than an average pack, as the toma- 
toes lost in August cannot be replaced. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 16—Sweet 
Corn: Season was about over by the 
end of the week, as only an occasional 
late field remained to be harvested. Wind 
damage made hand harvesting necessary 
in some of these late fields. 

Apples: Red Delicious were harvested 
on the Delmar Peninsula during the 
week, and a few Grimes and Jonathan 
came off by the end of the week. In 
Western Maryland a few Red Delicious 
and Jonathan were picked. Fruit finish 
is reported good in that section, espe- 
cially on Golden Delicious in the Han- 
cock area. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., Sept. 20—Peppers: 
Acreage about 10 per cent less. Yield 
about 10 per cent less. 

Pumpkin: Acreage about 25 per cent 
more. Yield about 50 per cent. 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 24—Beets: Total 
yield for processing is estimated at 7 
tons, with 600 acres harvested, bringing 
total production to 4,200 tons this season. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 23 — Apples: 
Apple slice, sauce and juice packers are, 
for the most part, under way with their 
apple packs for the 1952-53 season. A 
few who are still busy on tomatoes 
haven’t started yet, but they plan to get 
under way within the next week to ten 
days. The crop itself is pretty well 
bought and very few apples are avail- 
able for purchase today. The fruit has 
failed to size well and packing costs are 
bound to be up, not only for the raw 
fruit but also for additional labor in 
peeling and trimming. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept 23—Beets: The 
beet pack is now getting into the “late 
crop” stage with the pack expected to be 
down 10 to 20 percent from a year ago. 
Yields so far have been only average 
with more small beets coming in than 
canners would like. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 23—Carrots: 
Carrots, as reported for some weeks now, 
will certainly be a disappointing pack in 
this State. Late carrots are just not 
sizing as they should and the acreage is 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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OLIVE OIL SUPPORT PROGRAM 
TO CONTINUE 


Continuation for the 1952 crop of the 
olive oil support program which was in 
effect last year was announced Sept. 19 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This program is designed to aid domes- 
tic olive growers in handling their crop 
in the face of abnormally-low prices, 
and to give them an opportunity to work 
out ways of meeting their own market- 
ing problems in the future. 


The support program will include of- 
fers of Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans and purchase agreements at $2.50 
per gallon for 1952-crop olive oil which 
meets the eligibility requirements estab- 
lished by CCC. The loans and purchase 
agreements, which are at the same rate 
which was in effect for the 1951 crop, 
will be available to producers through 
April 1953. Growers who hold olive oil 
under this program will have the oppor- 
tunity of redeeming their loans and mar- 
keting their product through the calen- 
dar year 1953. 


The program is available only to the 
producers of oil olives, including pro- 
ducer cooperatives. It deals with olive 
oil which can be stored for considerable 
period under proper conditions. Pro- 
ducers can have their olives crushed on 
a toll basis, retaining possession of the 
oil, instead of marketing the olives. 


NO EXPORT PAYMENT 
PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR PRUNES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced September 16, that no export 
payment program is contemplated for 
dried prunes during the 1952-53 market- 
ing season. At the same time, the De- 
partment announced a proposal to estab- 
lish the salable percentage for dried 
prunes at 100 and the surplus percentage 
at zero, under the Federal marketing 
agreement and order regulating the han- 
dling of dried prunes produced in Cali- 
fornia. 


Production of dried prunes this year 
is estimated at 137,000 tons, the small- 
est since 1929. The Department stated 
indications are that relatively favorable 
marketing conditions will prevail for the 
fruit during the normal grower sale 
period. 


Announcement that no export payment 
program is planned was made in reply to 
industry inquiries and to remove any 
uncertainties which might affect usual 
export trade negotiations. 


Salable and surplus percentages estab- 
lished under the California marketing 
order for the 1951-52 season were 75 and 
25, respectively. 


F.T.C. CITES APPLE GROWERS 
AND PROCESSORS 


The Appalachian Apple Service, Inc., 
located at Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
a trade association of growers and pro- 
cessors and five other companies includ- 
ing one cooperative have been cited in a 
complaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as having entered into an under- 
standing, agreement and combination to 
restrain trade and interstate commerce 
in apples and engaging in a planned 
common course of action. Companies in- 
clude The C. H. Musselman Company, 
National Fruit Product Company, Inc., 
Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., Bow- 
man Apple Products, Inc., and Shenan- 
doah Valley Apple Cider & Vinegar Cor- 
poration. The citation includes all offi- 
cers and members, including the grow- 
ers, of the various organizations. 

Commenting on the complaint which 
may lead to a cease and desist order, 
John A. Hauser, President of The C. H. 
Musselman Company said, “We are in 
sympathy with the aims and purposes of 
the Federal Trade Commission and dis- 
approve of unfair competition and un- 
fair acts of competition in commerce. 
As I understand the complaint we have 
been cited as endeavoring to work with 
and help the growers. It is certainly 
true that we have their interests at 
heart.” He pointed out that the growers 
are represented directly by the Appala- 
chian Apple Service, Inc. “... The long 
established trade customs of a far flung 
business like the apple industry in buy- 
ing and selling tend to follow natural 
lines according to supply and demand 
and we feel that these forces should 
be allowed free play in the interests of 
all concerned.” 


TIME EXTENDED FOR FILING 
COMMENTS ON 
INSECTICIDE ACT CHANGES 


Final date for filing comments on pro- 
posed changes in regulations under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act is extended through Octo- 
ber 15, 1952. Changes would (1) estab- 
lish a method for renewals of economic 
poison registrations under the Act, and 
(2) modify provisions relating to per- 
mits for economic poison for experi- 
mental work. 


USDA BUYS 
CANNED BEANS AND PEAS 


The US Department of Agriculture 
announced Sept. 22 that offers of 45,260 
eases of canned green snap beans and 
128,518 cases of canned green peas have 
been accepted for delivery from Oct. 1 
through Oct. 31, 1952 for distribution 
to schools in the National School Lunch 
Program. The purchases announced 
are in addition to purchases of 95,670 
cases of beans and 131,260 cases of peas 
reported by the Department on Aug. 21. 
No additional purchases are contem- 
plated at this time. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, 47th Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 12-14, 1952—rExAs cAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Taninul, Valles, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1952 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952— FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
nual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—1ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1952 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wisconsINn 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 


vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—pENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF FROZEN 
DICED CARROT GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on September 16, announced a proposed 
revision of U. S. Standard for Grades of 
Frozen Diced Carrots. 

The proposed revision would further 
define the color and place limitations on 
the presence of off-colored units. Also, 
additional limitations have been provided 
on small units of irregular size and 
shape and the tolerance for defective 
units has been further restricted in the 
respective grades. 

Quality factors and score points, as 
well as grade designations, remain the 
same under the proposed revision as in 
the current standards. The grades are 
designated as U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy, U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra 
Standard, and Substandard. 

Parties interested in the proposed re- 
vision may submit views and comments 
during the next 30 days to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Department 

of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—oHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 22, 19583—cANNING MA- 


CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — vIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 

MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 


ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE PEA PACK—On Friday of last 
week the National Canners Association, 
Division of Statistics, issued detailed 
figures on the 1952 pea pack. First ques- 
tion that will arise in the minds of many 
is, how close was the preliminary esti- 
mate issued by the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, with the help of other asso- 
ciation secretaries, early in August. For 
the states reported in the preliminary 
figures, which included all of the im- 
portant states, there was only a 3 per 
cent error, and most of that error was 
confined to the states of Washington and 
Oregon. Figures for the rest of the 
states agreed almost exactly with the 
final report. Figures for the two states 
were about 800,000 cases over the final 
figure, so that the total actual pack is 
about 1 million cases under the figure 
indicated by the preliminary report. 


The NCA report, by state and variety, 
is shown in the table below in actual 
cases. The Alaska pack represented 26 
per cent of the total pack as compared 
to 25 per cent last year, and 23 per cent 
in 1950. It will be seen by the table, 
that New York, Maine and the West 
packed Sweets almost exclusively, while 
the Middle Atlantic States packed about 
an equal amount of Alaskas and Sweets, 
the Mid-West about twice as many 
Sweets as Alaskas. 


CAN SIZE—By can size a total of 20,- 
595,564 cases were packed in 303s, com- 
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pared to 27,180,949 cases last year. 10s 
were next in popularity, with 3,984,487 
cases, compared to 4,474,955 cases last 
year. Next was the 8 ounce size, 3,697,- 
133 cases, compared to 3,543,741 cases 
last year, indicating a growing popular- 
ity of this size. Next came No. 1 picnic, 
783,589 cases, compared to 1,026,942 last 
year. No. 2s are almost extinct, 346,154 
cases, compared to 1,440,041 cases last 
year. 


QUALITY — Roughly speaking, the 
Alaska pack was made up of one-third 
fancy, one-third extra standard and one- 
third standard. Actual figures: Fancy, 
2,472,915 actual cases; extra standard, 
2,766,850 cases; standard 2,567,945 cases. 
That’s not quite as good as usual. Last 
year the pack was 3.5 million fancy, 3.2 
million extra standard, and 2.8 million 
standard. 

The Sweet pack, of course, showed a 
higher percentage of fancy—61 per cent, 
aobut 29% per cent extra standard, and 
9% per cent standard. Actual figures: 
Fancy, 13,254,667 cases; extra standard 
6,246,829 cases; standard, 2,137,071 
cases. Last year the figures were 17, 
8 and 3 million cases respectively, or 
about the same percentagewise. 


TOTAL SUPPLY—Canners began this 
season’s pack with a total of 4,740,000 
actual cases carried over from the 1951 
pack. This added to the new pack, adds 
up to a total supply in first hands of 


34,186,000 cases. That figure compares 
with 1951-52 supply of 38,948,000, and a 
1950-51 supply of 34,867,000 cases. 


There are no figures available for dis- 
tributors’ stocks as of June 1, the be- 
binning of the new season. For practical 
purposes the July 1 figure might be used, 
since it’s hardly likely that distributors’ 
stocks were greatly different on July 1 
than they were June 1. On July 1 dis- 
tributors held 5,796,000 actual cases. Add 
that figure to the canners’ carryover and 
actual cases is indicated. Added to the 
new pack a total overall supply for the 
1952-53 season of 39,982,000 cases would 
be available. This figure compares with 
45,280,000 cases beginning of last year, 
and 39,297,000 cases beginning of the 
1950-51 season. Going back a few years, 
to the 1946-47 season, the current figure 
was exceeded substantially in three of 
the six preceding years, 1946-47, 1947-48 
and 1951-52; was about the same for the 
1948-49 and the 1950-51 seasons, and 4% 
million cases above the 1949-50 season. 

So that just taking the commodity by 
itself, it appears as though there is just 
a comfortable amount on hand for the 
coming year, not too many, not too little, 
although supplies in some areas, parti- 
cularly the East, and in some items, the 
better grades of Alaskas for instance, 
will be short. Actually canners shipped 
more peas last year than they have on 
hand this year, and nearly as many the 
year before. 


1952 PEA PACK 
Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics Buyers Standing Pat On Commitments — 
(Actual Cases) Eastern Tomato Offerings Eased Somewhat 
, 1951 Pack 1952 Pack As Mid-West Prices Harden—Study Corn 
niacin Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Situation—Beans Steady—lInterest In Pros- 
New York and Maine 33,748 1,386,636 26,533 786,432 pects For Fall Spinach Pack—Michigan Can- 
ners Name Apple Sauce Prices—Fair De- 
; Maryland 598,068 688,229 492,254 394,967 mand For R.S.P. Cherries Fruits Seilt 
Delaware and New Jersey..eccccccscccsssssesesee 77,748 (A) 66,247 (A) Wanted — Maine Sardine Canners Remain 
| Pennsylvania 245,803 740,195 198,098 415,562 Off Market—Tuna Unchanged—No Signifi- 
Other States 74,827 11,664 44,492 28,031 
a cant Developments In Salmon. 
Total M.A. 996,446 1,435,088 801,091 838,560 
MID-WEST— “ 
Ohio 182,505 51,559 152,811 (A) By “New York Stater 
Indiana 280,639 (A) 248,621 (A) 
Illinois 518,093 2,440,468 551,738 1,884,187 New York, September 25, 1952. 
Michigan (A) 275,264 (A) 132,693 
Visconsin 5,287,249 10,164,162 4,177,340 7,915,327 
A Minnesota 1,427,715 2,919,073 1,249,245 2,140,335 . THE SITUATION—Some irregular- 
, Other States 278,749 296,047 215,669 220,471 ity in tomato prices developed this week. 
Whether this marks a definite softening 
Total Mid-West 7,974,950 16,146, .595, 2,293, 
in values, or is merely a temporary con- 
WEST— ; dition, remains to be determined. The 
1 corn situation, too, has eased a little, 
Washington and Oregon 489,196 6,613,902 381,567 5,887,051 following the naming of formal opening 
Other States . 12,044 620,087 3,100 525,172 prices on a level slightly under the 
| earlier tentative openings. In the re- 
1,130,568 mainder of the market, a fairly stable 
l, U. S. TOTAL 9,506,384 28,331,003 7,807,710 21,638,567 tone has prevailed, with demand fair. 
(A)—In “Other States.” 
The total 1952 pack of ted to 29,446,277 actual f all ed 
, ack O reen peas amoun ov, > actual cases of all sizes compar } 
S with the 1951 pack of 37,837,387 cases. On the basis of standard cases of 24/2’s the 1952 pack near-term committments taken beanie of by 
\- was 26,509,000 cases compared with 33,916,000 cases packed in 1951. confirmations on orders placed earlier on 
Le new packs, distributors are in many in- 
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stances standing pat and refraining from 
making further extensive forward book- 
ings. Notwithstanding the reassuring 
statements by the economists, the fact 
that this is a Presidential election year 
is undoubtedly swaying management 
thinking in some instances with regard 
to probable demand-supply price trends 
after the turn of the year. 


TOMATOES—Some sellers in the tri- 
states were showing a little more readi- 
ness to meet counter-bids this week, and 
offerings of 1s standards were reported 
at $1.10, with 308s at $1.50, 2s at $1.55 
to $1.60, and 10s at $8.00, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Midwest canners, on the other 
hand, were quoting standard 1s at $1.20 
and 2s at $1.70, which should divert more 
demand to the east. Ozark canners, too, 
are quoting over a parity with the tri- 
states, holding standard 1s at $1.15, 303s 
at $1.60, 2s at $1.67%4, and 10s at $8.25. 


CORN—The recession in prices for 
1952 packs under nationally-advertised 
brands has given buyers pause for 
thought. Whether this cut is a com- 
petitive development, or reflects canner 
eagerness to move this year’s relatively 
heavy pack remains to be seen. In any 
event, the so-called “independent” corn 
ecanners show no disposition to cut 
values to any extent, and reports of a 
lighter yield than expected from contract 
acreage in some canning areas are being 
weighed for their implication with 
respect to final pack totals. Reports 
from the midwest are to the effect that 
the surplus from this year’s corn pack 
will be largely in golden corn, rather 
than the white. 


BEANS—tThere has been a continued 
good call for new pack green and wax 
beans, and it appears that eastern packs 
are moving out well as the beans go into 
the cans. Prices show a steady under- 
tone on all grades. 


SPINACH—Eastern canners will go 
into their fall spinach canning opera- 
tions during the first half of October, 
and there is considerable interest among 
buyers in view of the light supply posi- 
tion. Prices have not yet been named. 


APPLE SAUCE—Michigan canners 
are out with opening prices on new pack 
fancy apple sauce, with 303s listing at 
$1.40 and 10s at $7.00. Canners in other 
areas are withholding prices as yet in 
many cases, pending a better idea as to 
what their packing costs will be this 
season, although some canners in the 
East have opened tentatively at $1.421%4- 
$1.45 on fancy 303s and $7.50 on 10s. 
The crop this year will be below that of 
1951, and high grower prices are in- 
dicated. 


RSP CHERRIES—There is a fair dis- 
tributor demand for new pack red sour 
pitted cherries, and the market appears 
well established at $2.15 for 2s and 
$10.75 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. Pack 
this year is slightly below that of a year 
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ago on 2s and sharply lower on 10s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The supply 
situation on the Coast is coming in for 
closer study, and buyers are still inter- 
ested in placing additional business for 
fill-in lots for both private labels and for 
marketing under canners’ brands. There 
were no price developments reported 
during the week. Meanwhile, consider- 
able promotional pressure is still being 
exercised on pineapple and pineapple 
products, and an extensive cling peach 
promotional program is “in the works”. 


SARDINES—Offerings of Maine sar- 
dines were resumed by one prominent 
factor during the week on the basis of 
$6.25 for quarter keyless, f.o.b. canneries. 
Many other canners, however, continued 
withdrawal, and were talking a $7.00 
market in the event that the run of fish 
fails to pick up. 


TUNA—Reports of a heavy run of 
albacore in the Northwest have tended 
to soften market sentiment on tuna 
somewhat, but canners continue to quote 
the market unchanged. Demand is 
routine. 


LOBSTER FIRMER—Short supplies 
of Canadian lobster have made for a 
firmer market undertone, and holders 
now are quoting quarters at $4.85 per 
dozen, halves at $9.00, and 1s at $18 per 
dozen, ex warehouse New York. 


SALMON—There have been no addi- 
tional significant developments in the 
salmon situation on the Coast this week. 
Reports of occasional confirmations of 
pink talls at $18 are heard, although 
holders are not openly quoting below 
$20. Presence of considerable stocks of 
Canadian pinks on the market continues 
a weakening factor, however. The mar- 
ket for fancy red Alaskas continues firm 
and other top grades are also showing a 
steady undertone. Buyers are not stock- 
ing heavily, however, fearing that high 
shelf prices will continue to cut into po- 
tential salmon volume. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Continue Active—Tomato Pack Far 
Behind Last Year—Corn Only Vegetable In 
Good Supply—Eastern Pack Of Limas Poor- 
est In Years—Poised For Pumpkin Pack— 
Many Bean Canners Off The Market—Prune 
Plums Short —N.W. Elberta Pack Disap- 
pointing — Cocktail Quoted Again — Clean 
Up In Citrus In Sight. 


By 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 25, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—Chicago buyers 
continue to show little hesitation about 
buying where canners have goods to sell 
as, in most cases, prices are secondary. 
With only one or two exceptions, mar- 
kets are strong with a tendency to push 
upward and most immediate factors 
point to a continuation of the present 
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situation. As a result, the trade have 
been building up warehouse stocks and 
attempting to cover ahead where possible 
although this has been difficult on a firm 
price basis. Buyers have been forced to 
settle for prices prevailing at time of 
shipment which takes a great deal of the 
advantages of a bullish market out of 
their hands. Nevertheless, despite the 
obstacles sales are heavy this week and 
the outlook is good. 

Local canners will soon get under way 
on pumpkin, which along with carrots 
and beets, will bring an end to the 1952 
packs in this area. The tomato pack in 
Indiana and Ohio is still away behind 
schedule and all hopes of a normal pack 
have gone glimmering. If the first frost 
will hold off for a while, 65 per cent of 
last year seems to be tops. Bean canners 
are finished with close to a normal year 
although peas, carrots, beets and kraut 
will all be short. It appears the emphasis 
will have to be on corn this year as can- 
ners have a lot to sell and already prices 
have begun to slip. Other than corn, it’s 
a seller’s market all the way on canned 
vegetables. 


TOMATOES—For some reason to- 
matoes in this area just refuse to come 
through in a normal manner and the 
industry is still far behind’the pack of 
last year with no chance of catching up. 
It’s just too late. Standard twos are 
very difficult to find and sold here this 
week on the basis of $1.75 with some 
offerings being held at $1.80. Extra 
standards are still available at $1.85 for 
2s and $2.65 for 2%s but, from all indi- 
cations, they won’t be around long. 
Fancy catsup is offered at $1.80 to $1.85 
for 14 oz. with tens at $11.50 while extra 
standard is held at $1.70 and $10.50. 
Fancy juice is offered at anywhere from 
$2.50 to $2.65 with 2s at $1.25 to $1.30. 
With tomatoes so tight canners are run- 
ning into considerable difficulty on raw 
stock and have been forced to pay more 
money as the bidding has pushed up the 
price for small stocks available. 


CORN—tThis is the exception to the 
entire vegetable picture as the pack has 
been a good one and some canners have 
already started to shade prices. Standard 
corn in 303 tins is now more readily 
available and the market has slipped to 
$1.25 to $1.30. Extra standard is also 
lower with cream style and whole kernel 
both offered at $1.35. Fancy grade has 
been reduced to $1.55 in most cases al- 
though tens still remain firm at $9.50 
for fancy and $8.75 for extra standard. 
The consumer is going to see a lot of 
features on corn this year. 


LIMA BEANS—FEastern canners re- 
port one of the worst years in history 
on green limas and are off the market 
completely or only have broken assort- 
ments to offer. However, Wisconsin 
canners have fared much better and are 
getting the bulk of the Chicago business 
now that their arch competitors are out 
of the way for some time to come. 
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PUMPKIN—Midwestern canners are 
just about ready to start operations on 
the 1952 pack of pumpkin which has been 
a hot item the past two years. Quota- 
tions are quite general at $1.15 for 303s, 
$1.75 for 2%s and $6.00 for tens, all 
fancy grade. The mechanical corn picker 
has raised hob with pumpkin the past 
two years leaving the trade short and it 
will be interesting to see what develops 
this season. The easy selling has in- 
duced more canners into the field this 
year. 


BEANS—With many sections of the 
country hard hit on beans, Wisconsin 
and Northwest canners, where a fair 
pack has gone into cans in both areas, 
have had everything their way this year. 
Most local canners are off the market 
and the Northwest boys have only broken 
assortments to offer. The popular Blue 
Lake items, such as choice cuts in No. 10 
tins, are a thing of the past and the 
trade have been very much surprised to 
find they are unable to buy at this point 
of the season. A good many Chicago 
buyers are now regretting that early 
decision “I’ll buy it when I need it and 
not before.” 


PRUNE PLUMS—Prune plums in the 
Northwest are falling down badly and 
the pack will be away under original 
estimates. Prices have not been uniform 
and the trade have been shopping around 
but it appears they won’t be for long. 
Canners are still taking business on the 
basis of $7.75 for fancy tens and $2.15 
fcr 2%s with choice at $7.00 and $2.10. 
There have been some lower quotations 
but, they apparently, won’t make much 
difference a little later. 


ELBERTA PEACHES — California 
has come up with a fairly good pack 
of peaches but Northwest caners have 
not done too well. They have lost a lot 
of tonnage to the fresh market and the 
total pack will be down. Most buyers 
have covered, at least to some extent, 
on the basis of $13.00 for tens, $3.75 for 
2'os, $2.35 for ones and $1.40 for eight 
ounce, Offerings are now pretty well 
restricted. 


COCKTAIL — Some canners have re- 
entered the market cn cocktail and are 
avain taking business on the basis of 
“11.65 for choice tens, $3.20 for 2%s and 
2.07% for ones or 303s. Reports from 
‘he Coast indicate cocktail will be on the 
short side and the trade had been ex- 
ecting higher prices. 


CITRUS—AII indications point to a 
ean up when the new pack begins. Few 
‘nners appear anxious to start early 
nis year and it looks like the pack will 
‘ delayed as compared to the past few 


Can costs are higher and growers 


‘e not happy with the present level of 
‘w fruit. Between the two it’s a good 
“t citrus prices will be higher before 
‘hey are lower. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Shipments Continue — Dry Beans 
Continue To Strengthen—Unsold Holdings 
Of Peaches Getting Low — Pears Moving 
Well At Attractive Prices—Fig Pack Dis- 
appointing—Heavy Receipts Of Tomatoes— 
Tuna Firm, Receipts Under Last Year—Sal- 
mon Priced Under Ceiling—No Sardines Yet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 25, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Snow has fallen 
in the High Sierra, with rain in the 
southern part of California and in the 
interior valleys, suggesting that winter 
weather may come early this year to 
shorten the canning season. This would 
affect the output of tomatoes and tomato 
products to a more marked extent than 
any other lines.. Canners are reporting 
heavy receipts of tomatoes, with some 
just winding up the canning of fruit 
cocktail. Figs are still receiving atten- 
tion, but this fruit is handled by but a 
few plants. Shipments of canned fruits 
and vegetables continue heavy, this being 
the fourth month in succession movement 
has been above normal. Prices in general 
are firm, with a few minor advances on 
some items in fruits as new lists are 
brought out. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues to strengthen, 
with dealers and canners making larger 
purchases than in recent months. Black- 
eye beans are the strongest item in the 
list and are being quoted at $13.40 to 
$13.50 per 100 pounds, or about $1.25 
more than a week ago. Standard Limas 
have advanced to $11.50-$11.60 for new 
crop and Small Whites are moving at 
$8.50-$8.60. The carry-over stock of old 
beans on September 1 were apparently 
the largest on record, amounting to 
1,873,000 bags, including C.C.C. holdings, 
with the latter accounting for most of 
the unsold quantity. 


PEACHES—Unsold stocks of yellow 
cling peaches are getting low with some 
canners, and prices show an upward ten- 
dency when new lists are brought out. 
Standard halves in No. 2%s are quoted 
at $2.40 by some, but othérs who made 
early sales at this price have advanced 
to $2.50 and $2.60. Advertised brands 
that grade out fancy are priced around 
$2.9712 for this size. Unsold Elberta 
peaches are in light supply, with fancy 
No. 2%s priced from $3.65 to $3.75. 
Other freestones, especially Lovells are 
priced at $2.40-$2.45 for choice and 
$2.30-$2.35 for standard. 


PEARS—A sizeable pack of pears has 
been made, with the fruit running to 
more attractive sizes than last year and 
with quality at a high level. The marked 
reduction in price this season has 
brought a good early business, with some 
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distributors already duplicating their 
initial orders. Fancy No. 2% are priced 
at $3.55, choice at $3.25 and standard 
at $2.90. 


FIGS—The canned pack of figs is 
proving rather disappointing as the sea- 
son nears an end, there having been a 
falling off in both tonnage and quality. 
Of all fruits, figs seem about the most 
unpredictable and canners do not care 
to make heavy sales until the season is 
rather well advanced. Prices quoted for 
a leading featured brand are: No. 303 
glass, $2.75; No. 2% glass, $4.50; No. 
2% tin, $4.10 and No. 10 tin, $13.75. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are coming 
into canneries fast but quantities, of 
course, are lighter than a year ago when 
there was such a large acreage and such 
a heavy yield per acre. Owing to the 
price war on tomato paste, some canners 
are packing less of this and are giving 
more attention to peeled tomatoes. Early 
in the season, sales were made of No. 
303 standard tomatoes at $1.25, but most 
business on this item is now at $1.35 and 
$1.40. Some early sales of No. 2%s 
were made at $1.85, but the going price 
is now $1.92 to $2.00. One large can- 
ner came out with an opening price of 
$6.35 for 6-0z. tomato paste and this is 
still in effect, although some business is 
being done by others at $6.75, with the 
market unsettled. In the No. 10 size, 
sales are being made in the range from 
$12.75 to $13.50. Sales of 1.06 tomato 
puree are being made at $1.62'2 for No. 
1 tall, $2.55 for No. 2%, and $8.25 for 
No. 10. 


TUNA—Tuna deliveries to San Diego 
canneries during the first eight months 
of 1952 totaled 30,994 tons, a decrease 
of 36,000 tons from the comparative 
period last year, but plants at San Pedro 
handled 81,995 tons, an increase of 17,- 
442 tons from the 1951 period. Higher 
prices are being paid for albacore, bluefin 
and yellowfin than last year, with $350 
a ton the price to fishermen for albacore. 
The market for the canned product is 
firm, with canners having little unsold 
stock on hand. 


SALMON—There is an absence of 
pack reports on salmon from Alaska, 
with this explained as due to the very 
slight changes in pack totals in recent 
weeks. The market is firming a bit, 
especially on pinks, but every item on 
the list is priced below the ceiling. Some 
red talls are to be had at $27.00 a case, 
againts a ceiling of $32.00, but some fea- 
tured brands are maving at $30.00. Pink 
talls had been available for some time 
at $18.00, but with the pack falling below 
expectations $19.00 seems the low price, 
with many lots held at $20.00. The ceil- 
ing on this item is $21.00. 


SARDINES—AImost two months have 
passed since the open season on Cali- 
fornia sardines went into effect in the 
San Francisco and Monterey districts 
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but no fish have been canned. Attention 
is now being focused on southern Cali- 
fornia, where the season opens on Octo- 
ber 1, but it is a question whether can- 
ning will get under way there at the 
appointed time, with the ideas of canners 
and fishermen as to a proper price for 
fish quite far apart. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Rain And Winds Hamper Production Of 
Shrimp—No Oysters Being Canned Yet— 
Hard Crab Production Declining. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 25, 1952. 


SHRIMP—We have had plenty rain 
and strong winds in this section the past 
two weeks which has curtailed produc- 
tion of shrimp. 

Ordinarily this month is a heavy 
month for production of shrimp, but pro- 
duction has been lagging behind so far 
this season and the pack up until now 
is 71,050 standard cases less than it was 
last season during the same period and 
the inclement weather is partly respon- 
sible for the drop. 

The 30 plants that operated during the 
week ending September 13, 1952 re- 
ported that they canned 18,699 standard 
cases, whereas the 27 plants that oper- 
ated the previous week canned 18,987 
standard cases. The total pack so far 
this season up to September 13, 1952 
was 146,190 standard cases. 

The market on canned shrimp con- 
tinues firm and price remains the same: 
$3.15 per dozen for 5 ounce tins, small 
shrimp and $3.50 for medium f.o.b. can- 
nery. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 12, 1952 were: Louisiana 
4,833 barrels, including 2,759 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,507 barrels, in- 
cluding 1039 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 406 barrels, including 231 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 7,674 barrels, 
making a total of 14,420 which is 4,024 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 


As reported by all Market News 
Offices last week, total holdings of shrimp 
decreased 256,850 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 267,860 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
1,592,016 pounds less than one year ago. 
The total amount of shrimp in cold stor- 
age in the United States on September 
1, 1952 was 12,669,000 pounds. 


OYSTERS—The oyster season has 
opened in Louisiana and Aalabama but 
only oysters for the raw trade are being 
produced, as the canning of oysters will 
not start until cold weather sets in, be- 
cause the weather has to be cold and 
oysters fat, before they can be canned 
profitably due to the fact that oysters 
will not stay fresh long out of the water 
in hot weather and if oysters are poor, 


the yield per barrel is very low, hence 
unprofitable. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing September 12, 1952 were: Louisiana 
3,112 barrels; and Alabama 141 barrels, 
making a total of 3,253 barrels which is 
an increase of 1,029 barrels over the 
previous week. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs is expected to be on the decline 
from now on and when cold weather sets 
in, they will disappear as crab is a hot 
weather crustacean. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending September 12, 1952 were: Louis- 
iana 40,510 pounds; Mississippi 14,500 
pounds; and Alabama 3,500 pounds, 
making a total of 58,510 pounds, which 
is 23,650 pounds less than were produced 
the previous week. 


TOMATO PASTE CANNERS 
SUE HUNT IN PRICE WAR 


Eight California tomato paste canners 
have filed a suit in the U.S. District 
Court, San Francisco, charging Hunt 
Foods, Inc., Fullerton, California, with 
selling tomato paste at “unreasonably 
low prices” to eliminate competitors and 
monopolize trade. This is said by attor- 
neys to be one of the few times one seg- 
ment of an industry has brought an anti- 
trust action against another. The eight 
canners charge in their action that the 
southern California firm has violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

Specifically, the suit asks an injunction 
against Hunt Foods, Inc. to stop the 
illegal pricing plan and asks damages in 
the sum of $799,394. In case the can- 
ners win the suit, the court would have 
to treble the damages, bringing the total 
to $2,398,182. 

The complaint charged the firm with 
selling tomato paste at $1.00 a case 
below its cost of production, while the 
eight canners cannot sell their products 
at that price. It is pointed out that 
Hunt Foods, Inc., which last year had 
total sales of $62,772,849, can afford to 
sell one product out of a large line below 
cost, while those who depend for the 
most part on one line, in this instance 
tomato paste, cannot meet this competi- 
tion. Since June, the complaint recites, 
the Hunt firm has been offering tomato 
paste on a 30-to-120 day trade acceptance 
basis, with the usual cash allowance of 
2 percent. 


The eight canners bringing the suit 
and the damages claimed are: Hershel 
California Fruit Products, Inc., San 
Jose, $82,633; Matmor Canning Co., 
Woodland, $187,797; Madonna Foods, 
Inc., Riverbank, $180,738; San Jose Can- 
ning Co., San Jose, $94,543; Stanislaus 
Food Products Co., Modesto, $22,733; 
Thornton Canning Co., Thornton $87,- 
691; Gangi Bros. Packing Co., Santa 
Clara, $56,475, and Aron Canning Co., 
Stockton, $87,780. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CROP CONDITIONS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


so light this year it won’t be possible to 1 
make a normal pack. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 23—Corn: § 
Corn has been a problem this year. Early ~ 
corn came along nicely, with processors — 
keeping it flowing into the plants at top | 


quality. By midseason and for the past © 


ten days, however, it all came at once 
with the result quite a bit of acreage had © 
to be by-passed and even then, quality © 
fell off because of the prolonged drought. ~ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 23— Kraut: © 
Cabbage for kraut will be less than last — 
year. The drought hurt early cabbage 


but recent rains will help the late crop ~ 


considerably. Even with a good late 
crop, however, the tonnage in this State 
will be considerably less than last year. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Sept. 19—Corn: Fin- © 
ished our operations with a good quality — 
pack. We are about 20 per cent above © 
last year. Are a little bit short on our | 
8 oz. and No. 10 tin sales, which were © 
unusually high this year. While there 
is a good pack in this area, due to the | 
heavy withdrawals of the government in © 
No. 10 tins, this item will not be in ~ 
plentiful supply. Most canners will be — 
making short deliveries. The Quarter- | 
master is trying to get additional No. — 
10 corn over the set aside. 

Beets: Pack is 70 per cent completed. 
Will be 30 per cent below normal. The | 
tight items will consist of cuts, diced — 
and sliced, in all size tins. 

Carrots: Going to be short and the | 
price high as most of this tonnage is on 
open market and costs will be about 
$5.00 a ton higher than last year. 


TO STUDY 
EUROPEAN CITRUS MARKETS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture | 
will conduct a study of the citrus mar- 
keting situation in Western Europe this 
fall in the interest of the American cit-_ 
rus industry, and as a part of the Agri-— 
cultural Marketing Act program to de- 
velop foreign outlets for agricultural 
commodities in plentiful supply. 

J. Henry Burke, marketing specialist 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, will examine factors affecting 
citrus marketing in France, Switzerland, 
Western Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, England, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark and citrus production in Italy. 
This study is designed to bring up to 
date the findings of a similar survey he 
made for the Department of Agriculture 
two years ago. In addition to his pre- 
vious study in Europe the marketing 
specialist has conducted surveys of the™ 
citrus-producing areas of Israel, Leba- 
non, Cyprus, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco 
and Mexico. Reports of these surveys 
have been published by the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. 


September 29, 195. 
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THE 


“Kvery American 


should have a nest egg” 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 


President, ‘Thompson Products, Inc. 


“That nest egg can be in the form of U. S. Defense Bonds—a patriotic 
equivalent of cash. Defense-bond dollars grow. Americans who enroll in 
the Payroll Savings Plan become shareholders in Uncle Sam, Inc. With 
their chips in the game they are helping the country to deal with problems 
of finance and inflation. As investors in the nation they are more apt to 
vote for wise government policies to safeguard their investment.” 


Certainly every American should have a nest egg—and 
millions of them will: over 7,000,000 employed men 
and women, enrolled members of the Payroll Savings 
Plan, are putting aside approximately $150,000,000 
per month in the improved U. S. Defense Bonds, 

And there is no safer, better way to make dollars 
grow: the cash value of Series E Bonds held by indi- 
viduals on December 31, 1951, amounted to $34.8 
billion—$4.8 billion more than the cash value of 
Series E Bonds outstanding in August, 1945. 

Employers, too, benefit from the Payroll Savings 
Plan: the Payroll Saver is a serious worker. He thinks 
twice before he takes a day off—he’s mindful of the 
effect on his take-home savings. He’s a more careful 
worker—he wants to keep off the accident list. Records 


show that as employee participation increases, ab- 
senteeism and “Lost Time Accidents” decrease and the 
production curve goes up. 


Call for a report on your Payroll Savings Plan. What 
is the percentage of employee participation? Is the 
plan being brought to the attention of new employees? 


If your percentage is less than 50%, phone, wire or 
write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. Your State Director will explain how easy it is to 
conduct a person-to-person canvass that will put a 
Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of every one of 
your employees. That’s all you have to do. Your 
employees will do the rest—they want to join the plan 
that provides for their security. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET 


CANNING TRADE September 29, 1952 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Do You Know 


Nearly 2 million acres are required annually 
to produce Il vegetables for processing? 


Believe it or not, it’s in 


THE 1952 ALMANAC 


(Page 240) 


And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1952 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
copies at $2.00 each. 20% discount on orders of 20 or more. 


e Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 
e Acreages @ Packs e Stocks e Shipments 
® Box specifications e Can Sizes e Can Prices 
e@ Label Weights. 
And much more information not assembled anywhere else 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 


Please use this order blank 


Please send copies of the 1952 ALMANAC at $2.00 each (20% Discount 


for 20 or more) 


Name 
Company 
Address City State 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. No. 2.......... 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 .:3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308......1.55-1.70 
No, 2 — - 

1.40-1.45 
No, 2 1.50-1.60 
8.00-8.25 


Std., Cut, No. 303. 1.25-1.30 


7.50 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
No. 2 .... Withdrawn 
No. 10 Withdrawn 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 Withdrawn 

Std. Cut, No. 3038 Withdrawn 
No. 2 Withdrawn 
No. 10 Withdrawn 

NortHwWest (Blue Lakes) 

No. 10 

No. 303 
No. 10 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.........0. 
No. 2 
Ne. 10 .... - 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ............ ae 
No. 2 
No. 10 

- 
— 

No, 2 
No. 10 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. - 
2 sv. 
SV. - 

Fey. Cut, No. 308, 3 
No. 10 — 

No. 10 

OzaRKs 

Ex, Std. Cut, Gr., No. 3038......... 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 — 

TEXAS 

Fey., Cut, 1, 2,8 sv. No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

SEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....— 
35/0 
10/0 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ssc -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2 Cut — 

No. 2, Whole, 10/0 1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 


CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 3038.......... —- 
No. 10 — 

N.W. Diced, No. 308 

CORN— 

EAst 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
9.50-10.25 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.45 

Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303............ 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 303 1.40 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z......... 1.00-1.05 

-55-1.65 

No. 10 9.50-9.75 

Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 80z.. 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 we 9.50 


No. 
Std., 
No. 10 -—- 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.25 
8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No. 8038..........000 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., Ung., 8 oz. ...... 
.90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308............1.40 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.98% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
-1.42% 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308... 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308............. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303............... 
— 
No. 2% 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.421%4-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308................1.65 
No. 2 1. Tel. nin 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.00 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% — 
o. 2% — 
No. 2% ——- 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 


No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 10, S.P. Pie. 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ 3. 40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.......... 2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ 
No. 10 — 
Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Fey., Elbertas No. 2%..........3.65-3.75 


PEARS 


N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. ............1.38714 


No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.4€ 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............0+ 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 — 
46 oz. 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 


No. 2 1.70-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Ozarks Std, No. 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.67% 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. NO. 2.071% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 — 
No. 2 
No. 10 —- 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 
Ind., Fey., 14 02. gb. 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 11.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
12-75-13. 50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T..........1.621%4 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.25 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 


Choice, No, 2%) 


2.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2. 
46 oz. 2.25-2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 02. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
46 02. — 
No. 10 —— 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.42% 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Casa 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T ........ 27.00-30.00 
16.50-17.50 
11.00-12.00 
%’s 9.00-10.00 
SARDINES—Per 
Maine, Oil keyless................. 6.25 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.50 
Large 
Jumbo 
TITNA— Per CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s.............. 13.50 
Fey.. Light Meat, 14’s............. 13.00 
Std. 12.00 


Chunks and Flakes..................11.00 
Grated 9.00 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT—Check with 
us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Retorts. 
High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Packers, Top 
and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, pimiento, pea, 
potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey jobs, includ- 
ing plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Machine Co., 
Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 30004; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 742 HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 1254 Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 904%; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler #10 cans; 
(2) 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles with double 
motion agitator; (5) Vertical Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; (2) 
Tri-Clover #2%4-EH Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps; (12) 
3000 gal. Horizontal Stainless Steel Tanks, Insulated and Agi- 
tated. Large stock stainless steel tanks and steam jacketed 
kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Skin Cyclone with 7% H.P., 3 phase 
Motor. Good working condition. $300. Penn’s Manor, Inc., 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Boiler Tube Cleaners (2), electric motor driven, 
slightly used, complete with attachments, low price. Also have 
5 H.P. single phase 1150 RPM Motor, 110/220 volts, good con- 
dition, $100. Ray E. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore 30, Md. Telephone: Mulberry 4711. 
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FOR SALE—Standard Knapp Labeler up to 2% cans, per- 
fect condition. Will demonstrate. Adv. 5299, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—PODEVIN LABELER—Practically brand new 
Podevin Semi-Automatic Labeler, Model 86-M, complete with 
AC Motor and all accessories, immediate delivery; also Haskins 
Semi-Automatic Screwcapper, and four 60-gallon Tanks with 
covers, stands, and portable agitators, immediate delivery, rea- 
sonably priced. Adv. 52101, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—TANKS—15 one-piece glass-lined Tanks, 1500 - 
4500 gallon capacity, complete, bargain price, immediate deliv- 
ery. Adv. 52102, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Retorts: Process Crates; Bean Snippers; Bean 
Cutters; Berry Washer; Tomato Scalder; 65 H.P. Boiler; Steam 
Engines; Boiler Feed Pump; 7% H.P. Centrifugal Pump; % 
H.P. Elec. Motors. Jackson Canning Co., Granby, Mo. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One used Urschel Model M. Centrifugal Slicer in 
satisfactory working condition, complete with motor. Quote 
price. Golden Gate Products Co., 2734 San Pablo Ave., Berke- 
ley 2, Calif. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Good chance for good profits this year. Price: $18,000. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Terms can be arranged. Adv. 5297, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced, to assume full charge of the 
canning of meat and soup products. Steady position. Call or 
write: Linda Foods, Inc., 47 Waverly Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Bigelow 3-2200. 


WANTED—Foreman thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
processing and canning of foods, mostly dry soaked vegetables. 


Plant in N. Y. area. State experience and previous employ- 
ment. Adv. 5298, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Contract Harvester on tomatoes for Florida 
work, December 15 to May 15. Must own his own truck or 
trucks. Accommodations for pickers if desired. Homestead 
Canning Co., Homestead, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED — Dents, Rusts, Closeouts Canned Foods. Ken 
Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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